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Thus in the first watch of the night lie had preached
the law to the Malla princes; at midnight he had con-
verted the heretic Thoubat; and in the morning watch
he had instructed the Kalians. It was not quite full dawn
of the day when he entered the state of Neibban, in the
148th year of the Eetzana era, on the full moon of Katson,
011 a Tuesday, a little before daybreak.16

standing this discrepancy, it seems
difficult not to adopt the chronology
of the southern Buddhists. The
savansin Europe, who have bestowed
a considerable degree of attention on
this interesting subject, give a de-
cided preference to the opinion of the
former.

We have not to depend solely on
the chronological tables of kings,
supplied by the Hindus, for settling
this point, but fortunately we are
put indirectly by Greek writers in
possession of a fixed and well-estab-
lished epoch, from which we can take
with a sufficient degree of certainty
our departure for arriving at a satis-
factory conclusion. After the death
of Alexander the Great, Seleucus,
one of his lieutenants, obtained for
his share all the provinces situated
east of the Euphrates, in which the
Indian conquered territories were in-
cluded. Seleucus, at first in person,
and next by an ambassador, came in
contact with a powerful Indian king,
named Chandragupta, who had the
seat of his empire at Palibotra or
Pataliputra. This intercourse took
place about 310 B.C. The Hindu
chronological tables mention the name
of this prince as well as that of his
grandson, called Athoka, who, accord-
ing to the testimony of the Burmese
authors, ascended the throne of Pali-
botra two hundred and eighteen years
after Gaudama's death. We may
suppose that Athoka reigned in or
about 270 or 280 B.C. These two
periods added together will give but
a sum of five hundred years. There
will remain a difference of only forty

years, for which it is not easy to
account with sufficient precision, un-
less we suppose that the reign of
Athoka began earlier than is gene-
rally admitted. Cunningham has
given very strong reasons for fixing
the period of Gaudama's death sixty-
six years later than the usual one,
hitherto generally admitted, 543 ; that
is to say, in the year 477 B.C. This
new epoch enables us to adhere at
once with perfect safety to the com-
putation above related, and does
away with the small discrepancy of a
few years that has been mentioned.
Tradition and ancient inscriptions
leave almost no doubt upon this im-
portant point.

Our legend is positive in stating
that Gnudama died tinder the reign
of Aclxatathat, as will hereafter be
seen. But the Hindu chronologists
place the reign of that monarch about
250 or 260 years before that of Chan-
dragupta, who, as stated, was a con-
temporary of Seleucus Nicator. We
have, therefore, the combined autho-
rity of both foreigners and natives
for admitting the chronology of the
southern Buddhists respecting tlie
epoch of Gaudama's death, in prefer-
ence to that of the northern Buddh-
ists, and for fixing that event during
the first part of the sixth century
before the Christian era, or rather
sixty-six years later, in the beginning
of the fourth part of the fifth cen-
tury.

1(5 What is Neibban, the end a true
Buddhist ever longs for throughout
his great struggles in the practice of
virtue and his constant efforts for